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exquisite Russian ballet prima-donna Karsavina. It was in my flat
that he first met her. The two junior Secretaries, Tom Spring-Rice
(afterwards Lord Monteagle) and Lord Gerald Wellesley (now sur-
veyor of the King's Works of Art), were both ardent admirers of her
and induced me to give a dinner in her honour; and Benjy, who had just
arrived, came to it. Karsavina's first husband, who was a small official
in the Posts and Telegraphs, was one of the party on that occasion.
My own friends outside die Embassy were, as always, the Austro-
Hungarian Secretaries. They were this time all small and dark and
were a cosmopolitan collection. The First Secretary was a Hungarian,
Count Czaky, one of the others a Baron Almeida of Portuguese
extraction, a third was of Italian origin, while the Military Attache
was a Prince Hohenlohe, the divorced husband of the lady of
that name who, as a friend of Lord Rothermere, flitted in and out
of England during the between-wars period. The other diplomats
whom I saw a good deal were the German Counsellor, Count Mirbach,
who was made Governor of Kiev and was assassinated there in 1917,
and Panafien, the very intelligent French Counsellor with a square-
cut black beard. His star was unfavourable to mine, and I don't
think that I ever won a game of bridge when he was playing at the
same table with me.
The French Ambassador for one year was delightful little old
Admiral Touchard. He had been specially selected to correct the un-
fortunate personal impression created in Russia by Ms predecessor,
but only accepted the post with great reluctance and on condition that
he returned once a month to Paris for a couple of days to see his aged
mother. During all his time in St. Petersburg he never missed doing
this. His colleague in Tokio was not unlike him. He too had a very
aged mother, but as he obviously could not visit her monthly in
France, he took her with him to Japan. She was incredibly vague and
when she accompanied her son out to dinner always thought that she
was still in her own Embassy. On one occasion she came to the
British Embassy and of course sat next to Sir Claude. In the middle of
dinner she turned to him and said, "I cannot think what can have
happened to the cook: I have never known him give us such a bad
dinner/' When Admiral Touchard left, he was succeeded by M.
Maurice Pafeologue, the historian and academician, who remained in
St. Petersburg till the Bolshevik Revolution,